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ON viewing the proof sheets of our number of 
last week, we were concerned to find that several 





pieces sent for insertion were omitted for want of 
room, We particularly lamented the exclusion of one 
that was humbly intended to convey to the different 
fire companies, and especially to the protectors of 
property, our most sincere thanks for the assistance anes 
ne 2 and security ‘hey afforded us and our little parapher- | w 
he E nalia on Tuesday evening; when our last pages were (4.45 
all struck off, it was too late to remedy the deficiency, AS 
but as we trust that we never have, or ever shall ex- cs 





clude gratitude, even from our whims, we make it 


the first object of our present number to acknowledge 
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the very high consideration we have of the corpect 
attentive and friendly conduct of the respective com- 
panies—-to them we owe the preservation of all that 
could be saved from the flames; to them we owe, and 
hope they will receive our warmest thanks.—Thus 
far serious;—but as our old friend and enemy Hora- 
tius Flaccus tells us that we may sometimes play 
with our misfortunes, we will venture a little badi- 
nage, respecting this Whim which some one exhibit- 
ed in such flaming characters in setting fire to our 
dwelling and which so far outshone our own Whim as 
to exhibit proofs of the true sublime. The sublime cha- 
racter of the incendiary’s whim, naturally attractedthe 
attention of the engineers, whose hydraulic powers 
enabled them to overcome all; but while they were 
playing upon the aspiring blaze, they treated our 
humble muses with great severity, damping their ar- 
dor, and drowning the very bases on which we were 
erecting our claim of patronage—We have therefore 
to apologize to our readers for a temporary derange- 
ment of the intended regularity of our minor essays, 
for, all the complaints of our Whim’s being too dry 
notwithstanding, we must attempt to make our manu- 
scripts a little dryer before we can make use of them 
—As to the general loss on which our friends are 
kind enough to condole with us; we find it but as an 
atom added to the heap, a grain of sand thrown on 
misfortune’s shore where we have often before been 


stranded, perhaps because the helmsman did not 
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keep a good look out,—or perhaps—but no matter— 
Timothy Dexter could send a cargo of warming pans 
co the West Indies and make a fortune by them; 
another Whim that was put into his head was to buy 
up a cargo of whalebone to send to the south seas-— 
rhis Whim additionally enriched him—not however by 
his despatching his cargo as in the first instance, but 
by his having purchased all and left none in market; 
so that he had an opportunity of exacting his own 
price. Fortune our peets justly represent as blind, 
she will enrich a daring man in his weakness and 
starve a prudent man in his wisdom—honesty they 
say is the best policy; in its essential quality we ad- 
mit that it is; but honesty now is become like the 
gilded weathercocks of our city; when the wind tarns 
either of their polished sides to the sun they glitter, 


hare atti +}, ~tawms . Lana we ~ " = , - } 
but when the storms beat on the other, they are ob- 


INDELICATE CONVERSATION 
* Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense.” 
INDEPENDENT of the divine laws that con- 
demn inthe most solemn manner the abuse of the 
holy name of our Creator, we glory in observing that 
the wisdom of mankind despises it; proceeds even 


id treats with deserved contempt that pover- 
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ty of mind which is under the necessity of substitut- 
ing low paltry unmeaning words under the idea of 
making conversation energetic—** what the deuce?” 
“ what the devil?”’ * confound this,” * confound that,’’ 
&c. Are such the expressions of an honourable and 
instructed human being!—far—very far from it—the 
substitution of one word as a veil for another is rank 
cowardice; the mind swears, though the tongue may 
shelter its blasphemous feeiings under a temporarily 
adopted and apparently harmless phrase—contempti- 
ble, and even ignominious, merely subservient to 
their own ignorance, basely insulting the feelings of 
their hearers, are those wretches who are continually 
defiling society by the intreduction of their disgrace- 
ful and disgracing barkings—for we cannot call it 
language. 

It appears to us that there must be a great degenc- 
racy in that mind that will condescend to such vul- 
garities; there must be also a contession of weekness 
of intellect, and a consciousness of havine been for- 
merly guiliy of falsehoods, and that your word will 
not be taken, when you are obliged to fortify it with 
an oathe—No words can express our abhorrence of 
such despicable aberrations from common sense in 
any one that is dear to us, and although we are con- 
demned occasionally to hear the blasphemies of the 
ruder class in passing through the streets, we trem- 
ble from experience, lest any should be introduced to 
what is cal/ed polished society. 
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We have censured Anacreon Moore for his in- 
eratitude to the people of this country, particularly 
to the inhabitants of Philadelphia, and as we think 
with justice; but let us now take the other side of 
the question—no lady in Philadelphia will refuse her 
assent to the declaration that Moore was an accome 
plished man; he was introduced to the most fashiona- 
ble circles, and they, dcing called so, were estimated 
by him as the “ ne plus ultra” of American excel- 
lence—of course his judgment of American societies, 
vas formed from what he saw and heard in them, 
What then was this? we’ll put the ladies entirely out 
of the present question—If chance presented to him 
our noblest characters he gazed on them as comets, 
as nothing appertaining to our regular system, whose 
planetary and satellitic revolutionaries he regarded as 
mere matter, excepting when a rude expression, a 
coarsely attempted compliment, or vulgar oath forced 
him to believe that they were animated beings.— 
Could any man of polished education be present in se 
cieties, reported to be the best the United States could 


afford, and hear in those societies his God blasphemed, 


rudeness substituted for wit, impertinence for com- 


mon sense and the language of a gentleman, without 


. > r 


linpressions of some nature? The impressions he felt, 
Nay we may say that he was forced to feel, he carried 
With him, and reported them—Gratitude or acknow: 
ledgements of favours received, for they were many, 
should have induced him to throw a veil over the exe 
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travagancies of the Jearned or unlearned, the good or 
the bad—no one needs more justification than hisr self, 
but as the play he performd is over, we will drop the 
curtain. 

Our object in the beginning of this essay was to 
exhibit the extreme folly, meanness and ignominy of 
picking up, as does a beggar the scrapings of a dung- 
hill, the very refuse of the language of society, and 
adopting it as a recommendation to common sense— 
The use ofanimproper expression is an insult tothe 
hearers be they whom they may, and we should scorn 


to use opprobrious or unfeeling language to the poor- 


est being that crawls the street as much, or more soif - 


possibic, as to the divinest beauty in the drawing room 
—Nothing in our opinion can be so degrading to hu- 
manity, so vilifying, so dishonourable as the adoption 
of expressions that have no meaning In themselves 
and only serve to prove that a man has not sense 
enough to explain his thoughts, intentions or deter- 
minaiions in simple words. 

From this eener:] exorcism we would exempt the 
saillor—W uitfield yielded to the neccssity of the use 
of alanguace which only the mariners were accus- 
tomed to obey; and besides, Beaumarchais in his 
Marriage de Figaro, telis us that nothing could be 
be, aq “ee 
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obtained in a coffee house in England but 
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**** ver that chat would procure every thing; like 


the wavine of a mavic wand it would procure you 


breakfast, dinner or supper in a moment, and if you 
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were not pleased, it was only repeating *** **** to 
procure better fare. But the ship and the coffee-house 
differ much from the drawing and the ball room; we 
are not advocates for fastidious conversation, nor do 
we wish to Chesterfieldize, but we must think that 
oaths and their wretched substitutes might as well be 


emitted, at least In the society of females. 


EDUCATION. No. III. 


IN modern poety we may frequently meet with 
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is to be understood in a meta/ihorical, and the subject 
of the /atter member in a diferal sense; but this error 
very rarely obtains in the Hedrew poetry. If, therefore, 
the first subject is found to be metaphorical, we may 
presume that it was intended the /atter should be 
equally so construed, and if the latter cannot be un- 
derstood in a literal sense, it is to be believed that the 
former must be taken metaphorically. 

Presuming on the correctness of this observation, 
we shall venture to impoft the meaning of the follow- 
ing passage to be this. 

He that spareth his @urhority hateth his son: but 
he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes—* chas- 
teneth? >that Is as we conceive. maketh hin: pure 


—wwere the word rod retained in the former part of 


the sentence; in its literal sense, the antithesis intend: 
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ed by the latter would be injured. For although the 
use of the rod may have been recommended as a 
punisher of /ias¢ crimes, we may venture to assert that 
it never has been advocated as the introducer of 
future virtues. The errors of the mind can only be 
eradicated by the correction of the mind, and to the 
superiority of the chastening of this nature Solomon 
himself bears witness when he asserts, that “ reproof 
entereth into the bosom of a wise man more than an 
hundred stripes into the back of a fool.’”? And to this 
we will venture to add, that although external appli- 
cations may whip the ofending Adam out of a child, 
it will be difficult to prove that they ever whip one 
defending virtue zz¢o him. 

Ch. 14, v. 3. “Inthe mouth of the foolish,” says 
Solomon, “ is a rod of pride, but the lips of the wise 
shall preserve them.’ He cannot here mean the me- 
chanical instrument, he must indicate metaphorically, 
that haughty authority which foolish men assume. 
Again, ch. 22, v. 8. “ He that soweth iniquity shall 
reap vanity, and the rod of his anger shall fail;” or, 
by the authority which he assumes in his wrath he 
shall himself be consumed. 

Ch. 19, v. 18. *% Chasten thy son while there is 
hope, and let not thy soul spare for his crying,” or 
other actions of remonstrance. 

Bezin to make your child chaste and pure in his 
infancy, while there is the greatest hope of stamping 


lasting impressions, and de not let your wisdom or 
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good sense be restricted in their exertions by any 
conduct on his part. But in this, we are not particu- 
larly instructed how we are to chasten our chiidren, 
we are only told to exert our parental authority while 
there is hope that it may be useful. If to the words 
“ chasten,” “ chastise,” and * correct,” which appear 
only to have originally meant, to make pure, to make 
chaste, and to rectify the heart, moderns wi// affix a 
sense implicating the use of a mechanical instru- 
ment, the maxims then essentially cease to be the 


doctrines of Solomon, and become those of his inter- 


preters. 

‘ Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child; but 
the rod of correction shall drive it far from him,” 
that is, as we conceive, the authority of those whose 
duty it is to mend his heart, properly exercised, shall 
drive foolishness far from him. 

Let us ask if any person can affix any rationality 
of meaning to this passage if taken “terally. Can the 
simple application of a mechanical instrument expel 
folly and impart sense? can the defects of the mind 
be cured by the woundings of the body? surely, no. 
Solomon could therefore only mean what could effect 
such consequences, and, that must be authoritative 
instruction: for the words instruction and correction 
arc in the proverbs used to signify the same thing. 

“ The rod and reproof give wisdom; but a child Ieft 


‘0 himself bringeth his mother to shame. 
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Authority and the proper exercise of it give wis- 
dom. 
“* Correct thy son and he shall give thee rest.” Make 
his Aear¢ pure and you may place confidence in the 
propriety of his actions. 
We mean not to infer that Solomon never uses 
the word rod in its literal signification, or that he ne- 
ver recommends the use of it, we only intended to 
prove that he has not given that general sanction to 
it which is perhaps too much supposed. But let us 
examine some passages in which it seems to occur in 
a literal sense. | 
Ch. 10, v. 13. “ A rod is for the back (of whom?) : 
of him that is void of understanding,” (or heart.) 
Ch. 19, v. 29. © Judgments are prepared for scor- 
ners, and stripes for the back (of whom?) of fools.”’ 
Ch. 23, v. 13, 14. Wiathhold not correction from 
the child; for if thou beatest him with the rod, he i 
shall not die.” : 
‘ Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shall de- | 
liver his soul from hell.” 
This we should conceive means, withhold not at all 


events the necessary instruction from your child, and 


application of it may save his soul from death. 


even should you be obliged to beat him with the rod : " 
he shall not die; ifyou should be reduced to the ur- B 
rent necessity of using the rod, the imperious circum- - 4 
stances that called for it, and your ‘hen consequen: . 


‘L'a be continued. y 
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WIPE CHILDREN AND FRIENDS. 


ONE day when to Jove the black list was presented, 
The list of what fate for each mortal intends, 
All the long strings of i//s a kind goddess resented 
And slipt in three 4lessingsyeewife, children and 
friends. 


bey OY 


Jn vain surly Pluto declared he was cheated, 
And justice divine could net compass its ends: 
The scheme of man’s penance he swore was defeated, 
For earth became heaven with—wife, children and 
friends. 


if the stock of our bliss is in strangers’ hands vested, 
The fund, ill secured, oft in bankruptcy ends: 

But the Acart issues bills that are never protested, 
When drawn on the firm of—wife, chiidren and 


friends. 


Though valour still glows in his life warring embers, 
The death wounded ar. who his colours defends, 
Drops a tear of regret, as he dying remembers, 
How blest was his home, with—wife, children and 
friends. 


Lhe soldier whose deeds live immortal in story, 
Whorn duty to far distant latitudes sends; 
With transport would barier whole ages of glory 
For one happy day with—wife, children ane 
friends. 
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Though spice-breathing gales, o’er his caravan hover, 
Though around him Arabia’s whole fragrance as- 


cends; 
The merchant still thinks of the woodbines that cover, 


The bower where he sat with—wife, children and 
friends. 


The day spring of youth still unclouded with sorrow, 
Alone on itse!f for enjoyment depends: 

But drear is the twilight of age if it borrow 
No warmth from the smiles of—wife, children and 


friends. 


Let the breath of renown ever freshen and nourish 
The eure? which o’er her dead favourite bends; 
O’er me wave the willow and long may it flou ish 
Bedew’d with the tears of—wife, children and 
friends. 
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CRITICISM. 


CRITICISM is a system of principles more im- 
mediately applicable to the fine arts. These princi- 
ples are drawn from nature, and have their foundation 
in the philosophy of the human mind. They there- 
fore constitute one of the most exalted, and, at the 
same time, one of the most entucing studies that can 
be prescuted te the view of the intellect. The cultiva- 
tion of this sindy. produces consequences. of all oth- 


ers, most favourable to the mind. It not only enlarges 
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the capacity of the understanding, but it also softens 
the sensibilities of the heart. It gives us a more lively 
perception of the beauties and deformities of works of 
genius. A quick apprehension of these beauties and 
deformities, and a lively sensibility to the pleasures 
and pains proceeding from them, we call taste. Taste, 
therefore, signifies feeling corrected, and at the same 
time heightened by that portion of philosophy which 
embraces the laws of criticism. If the preceding ob- 
servations be correct, it follows irresistibly, that a crit- 
ic requires extraordinary qualifications: he must pos- 
sess taste, nature must have imparted to hima soul 
divinely sensitive, and this soul must be disciplined 
and refined by the precepts of philosophy. A being 
so constituted by nature, and so calculated by study, 
must, we should imagine, be incapable of those little 
arts of falsehood and malice, which are peculiar char- 
acteristics of little minds. He isso. It is only the im- 
porters of criticism who make a prodigal display of 
the vilest passions of the human heart; who having 
picked up here and there a few rules of the critical 
art, which they do not understand, apply them asa 
juggler plays his tricks, to the mean purposes of vul- 
gar deception. 

Nor does the ambition of such men aspire beyond 
the miserable triumph of a jugeler. They look for no 
higher applause than a stare from ignorance or a 
laugh from stupidity. 
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CHARACTER OF JAQUES. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


“ To-day, my lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under the oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood; 
To the which place a poor sequester’d stag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish; and indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting, and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase; and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, \ 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears.” 

‘‘ First for his weeping in the needless stream; 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’sta testament 
As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
‘Fo that which had too much. Then being alone 
Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends; 
Tis right,” quoth he; “ thus misery doth part 
The flux of company.” anon a carcless herd, 
Full of the pasture, Jumps along by him 
And never stays to greet him: © Ay,” quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens, 
Tis just the fashion; wherefore do you look 


Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there?” 


THE most striking character in the mind of Ja- 


wues, accorcing to this description, is extreme sensi- 
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bility. He discovers a heart strongly disposed to 
compassion, and susceptible of the most tender im- 
pressions of friendship; fer he who can so feelingly 
deplore the absence of kindness and humanity, must 
be capable of relishing the delight annexed to their 
exercise. But sensibility is the soil where nature has 
planted social and sweet affections: by sensibility they 
are cherished and grow mature. Social dispositions 
produce al] those amiable and endearing connections 
that alleviate the sorrows of human life, adorn our 
nature, and render us happy. Now, Jaques avoiding 
socicty, and burying himself in the lonely forest, 
see:us to act inconsistently with his constituion. He 
possesses sensibility; sensibility begets affection; and 
affection begets the love of society. But Jaques is un- 
social. Can these inconsistent qualities be reconciled? 
Or has Shakespeare exhibited a character of which 
three parts are incongruous, and discordant! In other 
words, how happens it that a temper disposed to benefi- 
cence, and addicted to social enjoyment, becomes soli- 
tary and morose? Changes of this kind are not unfre- 
quent: and if researches into the origin or cause of a 
distemper can direct us in the discovery of an antidote 
or of aremedy, our present inquiry is of importance. 
Perhaps, the excess and luxuriancy of benevolent dis- 
positions, blighted by unkindness or ingratitude, is the 
cause that, instead of yielding us fruits of complacen- 


cy and friendship, they shed bitter drops of misan- 
thropy. 
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Aversion from society proceeds from dislike to 
mankind, and from an opinion of the inefficacy, and un- 
certainty of external pleasure. Let us consider each 
of these apart: let us trace the progress by which 
they established themselves in the mind of Jaques, 
and gave his temper an unnatural colour. 

ist. The gratification of our social affection suppo- 
ses friendship and esteem for others; and their dispo- 
sitions suppose in their object virtues of a correspond- 
ing character: for every one values his own opinion, 
and fancies that the person to whom he testifies -es- 
teern actually deserves it. If beneficent affections, ar- 
dent and undisciplined, predominate in our constitu- 
tion, and govern our opinions, we enter inte life strong- 
iy prepossessed in favour of mankind, and endeavour, 
by a generous and disinterested conduct, to render 
ourselves worthy of their regard. That spirit of diffu- 
sive goodness, which eloquence and benign pbhiloso- 
phy reccommends, but without success, to men en- 
gaved in the commerce of the world, operates _uncon- 
troled. The heart throbs with astonishment and in- 
dignation at every act of Injustice, and our bowels 
yearn to relieve the afflicted. Our beneficence is un- 
limited; we are free from suspicion: our friendships 
are cacerly adopted, they are ardent and sincere. This 
conduct may, for a time, be flattered: our fond imagin- 
ations may heighten every trivial act of complacency 
into a testimony of unfeigned esteem. And thus, de- 
celved by delusive appearances, we become still more 
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credulous and profuse. But the fairy vision will soon 
vanish: and the novice who vainly trusted to the be- 
nevolence of mankind, will suddenly find himself alone 
and desolate, in the midst of a selfish and deceitful 
world: like an enchanted traveller, who imagines he is 
journeying through s region of delight; till he drinks 


of some bitter fountain, and instantly, instead of flowe- 


ry fields and meadows, he finds himself destitute and 
forlorn, amid the horrors of a dreary desert. 
To be continued. 


—2 + oo 
DOMESTIC LOVE. 
FAR 1s it from our wish that we should be thought 
entering the regions of romance while attempting to 
describe a happy scene on earth; a scene than which 


the Almighty has not deigned to man one more im. 


pressive, noble and benevolent. 


THE smile of nature brighten’d all around 
When hand in hand a lovely pair advanced 
And form’d the picture of domestic love. 
As on they walk’d, each strove with anxious heart 
To smooth their mutual path, nor strove in vain; 
For each for other felt and toil’d; but toil 
Was bliss enthroned on love: with steady tread 
They moved erect, thrice happy in themselves. 
But when contemplating the scenes around 
External pleasure warmi’d the heart of one, 


Reciprocating feeling beam’d a smile: 
M 2 
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Or if, perchance, a thorn unseen, (for thorns 
Sometimes escape the most exploring eyes) 
Had pierced the foot of either, each partook 
The unwelcom’d pain, but sharing made it light. 


*Tis not with grief or sorrow, as with love; 


Love, by reciprocation stronger grows; 


In sympathy, fazn loses half its sting. 


As blessing their contented lot 

They near’d their dear domestic cot, 
Array’d in robes of spotless white, 

A female form arrests their sight, 

A form that seem’d on earth unknown— 
Her rarer symmetry alone, 

Proclaim’d her of a higher sphere 

Than aught this grovelling world could bear; 
Her modest dress, her modest mien, 
Were such as seldom here are seen; 
Her cheek with no foul passion flush’d, 
With nature’s purest ruby blush’d; 
Her steady-lustred eye combined 

The varied radiance of the mind; 

Nor did a single feature share 

The shrivell’d marks of wrinkling care. 
They wond’ring gazed—the form advanced, 
And viewing them by doubt entranced, 
She thus with mild seraphic voice 

Bade soft affection’s soul rejoice: 

«“ Be not surprised to see me here; 

On earth I seldom now appear; 
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Though order’d by divine dispense 

T’ attend the call of innocence; 

For rarely can I find a lot 

Which I can make my resting spot: 
But now I’m come to dwell with you 
Because to virtue you ’ve proved true.” 
The pair with invitation sweet, 

The courteous stranger kindly greet; 
When lo! before them stood confest 
Happiness herself their guest. 


amp 4 Geos 


PEACE OF MIND. 


BY COWPER. 


WHEN ail within is peace, 
How nature seems to smile! 

Delights that never cease, 
The live long day beguile. 


From morn to dewy eve, 
With open hand she showers 
Fresh blessings, to deceive 
And scothe the silent hours, 


It is content of heart 
Gives nature power to please; 
The mind that feels no smart, 


Enlivens all it sees; 


Can make a wint’ry sky 


Seem bright as smiling May, 
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And evening’s closing eye, 
As peep of early day. 


The vast majestic globe, 
So beautédusly-array’d 
In nature’s various robes, 
With wond’rous skill display’d, 


Is, to a mourner’s heart, 
A dreary wild at best; 
It flutters to depart, 
And longs to be at rest. 


2 eh > Qe 


PHILANTHROPY REWARDED. 


LOUD howl’d the wind, all heaven was sabled o’er, 
Ligitning in wild confusion seem’d to fly; 

Old ccean mad’ning lash’d the waye-worn shore, 
And grumbling thunder roar’d along the sky. 


Oh, scene of dread! wild horror’s fellest form 
Danced, wrapt in darkness, as he flitted o’er; 

Th’ affrighted sea-bird, conscious of the storm, 
Scream’d from afar, and wander’d for the shore. 


When Jack aloft. thus to his mates on deck, 
“« The wind—for heaven’s sake keep her in the wind, 
Through streaks of lightning I perceive a wreck; 
Up, up, bear up, let ’s help, or foe or friend.” 


A rope was thrown just when the lightning blazed; 
Two sinking tars thus aided by its fire, 
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Caught ite-were saved—bold Jack with transport 
gazed— 
They were his brother and his aged sire. 
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THE STAR. 


A PRINCE, about to travel into a far country, had 
a Wish to appoint an honest man to be steward over 
his affairs in his absence—m=—',sut how to select such a 
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one from the gazing mulutude, at first appeared a 
lite difficult. He finally hit upon this method—he 
called his neighbours around him about nine o’clock 
in the morning, and looking up to the sun, said he saw 
a very bright star nigh it. He requested his neighbours 
to look and see the star. They all began to gaze, and 
though difficult at first, soon acknowledged, one after 
» another, that they saw the star, eccept a poor man, 
— — Who said he could not see it. The prince expressed a 
little surprise at this, and requested him to stand where 
‘ he did, and look and see the star. 

The poor man complied, and after all persisted in 
saying, that he could not see the star. 
The prince then acknowledged, there was no star, 
and said he had made all, except one, see a star where 
there was none—and they were not to be trusted with 
his affairs in his absence; but as forthe poor man, who 
couid not see the star, he was honest, and should be 
his steward. 
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A PEASANT AND AN EMPEROR. 


A PERSIAN emperor when bunting, perceived a 
very old man planting a walnut tree, and advancing 
towards him, asked his aye. The peasant replicd, “ I 
am four years old.’’ An attendant rebuked him for 
uttering such absurdities in the presence of the empe- 
ror. ‘* You censure me without cause,” replied the 
peasant, “ I did not speak without reflection, for the 
wise do not reckon that time which has been lost in 
folly and the cares of the world; I therefore consider 
that to be my real age which has been past in serving 
the Deity, and discharging my duty to society.’ The 
emperor, struck with the singularity of this remark, 
observed, “ Thou canst not hope to see the trees thou 
art planting come to perfection.” “ True,” answered 
the sage, “ but since others have planted that we 
might eat, it is right that we should plant for the bene- 
fit of others.”’ ‘ Excellent!” exclaimed the emperor; 
upon which, as was the custom whenever any one was 
honoured with the applause of the sovereign, a purse 
bearer presented the old man with a thousand pieces 
of gold. On receiving them, the shrewd peasant made 
a low obeisance, and added, ‘*O king. other men’s 
trees come to perfection in the space of forty years, 
but mine have produced fruit as soon as they were 
planted.” “ Bravo!” said the monarch, and a second 
purse was presented; when the old man exclaimed, 
“ The trees of others bear fruit only once a year, but 
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mine yielded two crops in one day.” “ Delightful!” 
replied the emperor, and a third purse was given; after 
which, putting spurs to his horse, the monarch retreat- 
ed, saying, “ Reverend father, I dare not stay longer, 
lest thy wit should exhaust my treasury.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE have been highly gratified by the receipt of 
papers sent to us by the periodical editors in our 
neighbourhood; we fear that we shall make them but 
a poor return; however, like the apostle we reply, 
what we have, we give—we can dono more. Their 
compliments are flattering.and ourencdeavours to please 
shall not be lessened by their friendly notice of us. 

By the by, we have been favoured with several com- 
munications of doubtful quality: if the authors of them 
took the trouble of wri:ung them for our sakes, we 
Tay say, we thank you; but two or three of them re- 
mind us of the whisper of the devil in the shape ofa 
toad in the ear of Eve—it is true that we have no pa- 
radise to lose, but we should wish a “ paradise re- 
gal.ed,”’ and that can be only by redemption. 

But that we thick that the insertion in our last of 
the Paint-King by Mr. Alston was gratifving to our 
readers, we should apolegise for the on.ission of come 
munications it necessarily «xciuded; several of them 
Shall ornament our future numbers. especially those 
With which we were favoured by the female pen. 
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Orlando, if he is, as he states himself, a subscriber, 
must know that we cannot wrestle with public opin- 
ion; our work must be offered to all under the title of 
the play whence he has chosen his character—“ As 
you like it.” 

We trust that there is no impropriety—there may 
be imfolicy, in rejecting some pieces sent for inser- 
tion; but if young men send incorrect productions, it 
can neither be for their or our own interest to publish 
them until after revisal. Our greatest glory will be, 
as it always has been, to forward American genius: 
yet we cannot but shrink from the publication of tem- 
porary effusions, which, though they may exhibit the 
sparks of talent, are orthographicaliy and grammati- 
cally erroneous in its display. 

We experienced much of this at Boston during our 
editorial reign there; when frequently we were only 
requested to put communications into good language 
and insert them. We know that Homers will sleep 
sometimes, but we wi-h all our male correspondents 
to write to us when they are awake. 

Amelia’s letter is too long by more than half; all 
the good sense it contains might be comprised in 
twenty lines. We thank her for her kind intentions, 
and shculd be proud of future, less prolix, communi- 
cations on the same subject—this may not be flattery, 


but stili it may “ do well.” 








